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Indies, much of whose trade was with the Dutch. The stubborn
New England stock ignored the order, and few governors cared
to enforce it. As their foreign trade was small, England did not
greatly trouble. The owners of the Newfoundland fishenes were
allowed to trade direct with the Mediterranean.

The wrongheadedness of our early ideas of colonization reached
its highest pitch in Ireland. In newer lands the difficulties were
less, since there was only a scanty and uncivilized population to
displace* But in Ireland, before anything could be done, it was
necessary to get room to do it, and the land was alieady occupied
by a nation possessed of an alien culture, speech and law, who
were strong enough to fight but not to fight successfully. Tired
of exercising a merely nominal authority owr a people who
steadily refused to set* the superiority of English law or English
religion, the Tudor monarchs conceived the idea of anglici/ang
the Irish by means of English planters. Attempts were made
in Munstcr and elsewhere by grants of land to individuals, who
organized their estates on thn lines of English manois and who
regarded the Irish sept and its land tenures its inheritance by
gavelkind as a sort of moral disease, Tyrone's rebellion gave an
opening for a more ambitious attempt, and a London company
was chartered in 1013 to plant Ulster with military colonies-
It was not very successful, for London speculators cared' only
to secure the best routs and so preferred Irish graaiers to English
and Scotch agriculturists. Above all, no provision had been
made to disposes of the remnant of soldiery, and rebels who had
escaped the massacres, which, though they spared neither man,
woman, nor child, had still left a number of despairing ami
reckless outlaws- Whatever success the scheme achieved was
blotted out by the revolt of 1641 and the re-ccmquc&t by Cromwell,
Determined this time to do the business thoroughly, ho set out
to clear the land of all, English and Irish alike, whose loyalty
to the new English regime was doubtful. All were ordered to
move west of the Shannon, even the purely English citizens of
Watcrford and Kilkenny. Thousands were transported to the
West Indies, But, like others, the Dictator found it was easy